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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, covering the fiscal year of 1884-85, and bearing 
the imprint of 1888, will soon be ready for distribution. A brief in- 
troduction by the director. Major J. W. Powell, prepares the way for 
the special monographs, which will be noticed in their order in the 
volume. 

Ancient art in the province of Chiriqui, Colombia, by William H. 
Holmes, pp. 3-188, map and 285 figs. 

The province of Chiriqui is the narrowest strip of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and, although belonging to South America, occupies one 
of those strategic areas which, in addition to its own culture, absorbed 
a great deal from countries on either side. The metal, stone, and 
clay productions of the region are faithfully studied in this paper, 
especially on the side of form and decoration, for which the tastes 
and education of the autlior have specially qualified him. 

The most instructive lesson is the study of conventional decoration 
in its origin and elaboration. In a series of figures (257-283) Mr. 
Holmes skillfully analyzes representations of an alligator, tracing its 
delineation from the recognizable natural form through more and 
more highly conventionalized forms till without the connecting series 
the figures would reveal no hint of the underlying design. In this 
way he has pointed the way for the study of all the ancient ideo- 
graphic writings. 

In the author's own words, he has shown that the elements of deco- 
ration flow into the ceramic art chiefly through two channels — the 
one from art, the other from nature. All decorations may therefore 
have four dual classifications : First, with reference to the mode of 
realization, as plastic and flat ; second, with reference to derivation, 
as mechanical and imitative ; third, with reference to plan of mani- 
festation, as geometric and non-geometric ; and, fourth, with refer- 
ence to the association or ideas, as significant and non-significant. 
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A study of the textile art in its relation to the development of 
form and ornament, by William H. Holmes, pp. 189-254, figs. 
286-358. 

In this paper the author follows up in a more comprehensive man- 
ner the fundamental principles of what may be called the Washington 
school of anthropologists — that is to say, he assumes a highly organ- 
ized industry as the finished result of a long series of inventions, all 
which had their beginning in a slight modification of natural objects. 

In their bearing upon art, textiles are to be studied chiefly with 
reference to three grand divisions of phenomena — the first, construct- 
ive; the stcond, functional ; the third, msthetic. The last class, with 
which this paper has almost exclusively to deal, is composed mainly 
of what may be called superconstructive and superfunctional features 
of the art, and includes three subdivisions of phenomena connected 
respectively with (i) form, (2) color, (3) design. 

" In America there is a vast body of primitive, indigenous art hav- 
ing no parallel in the world. Uncontaminated by contact with the 
complex conditions of civilized art, it offers the best possible facili- 
ties for the study of the fundamental principles of aesthetic develop- 
ment. 

"The laws of evolution correspond closely in all art, and if once 
rightly interpreted in the incipient stage of a single, homogeneous 
culture, are traceable with comparative ease through all succeeding 
stages of civilization." 

There is much careful work in this paper, and the young anthro- 
pologist would do well to read with pencil in hand, noting the tech- 
nical terms and their application. 

Aids to the study of the Maya Codices, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas, 
PP- 253-372, figs. 359-388. 

Professor Thomas commences his paper with the modest admis- 
sion that the Maya Codices cannot be proved to contain true alpha- 
betic characters, though some of the glyphs or signs are phonetic 
symbols. The further statement is made that Landa's alphabet is 
based on a misconception of the Maya graphic system. 

After presenting a very interesting report on the fortunes of the 
Dresden Codex he proceeds, on page 269, to discuss the numeral 
signs and the ideographs. The problem of order in the sheets is 
somewhat as follows : Suppose you were to write a letter of twenty- 
four sheets, turning each face downward as you finished, then were 
to commence on the back of 24 and write until you came to the 
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beginning ; then suppose you were to write another letter of fifteen 
pages and go over the backs in the same way. Now, in time these 
letters are found by somebody who cannot read them, and the 
sheets get displaced. Do you not see what a terrible perplexity 
Professor Thomas would be in to trace backward the history of this 
document and get the parts in proper collocation ? 

The problem is not even so simple as this. In the Manuscript 
Troano and in the Dresden Codex Prof. Thomas has brought to- 
gether all that he has discovered and all that is known with reference 
to the order of signs, believing that the discoveries made will throw 
considerable light on this difficult subject and limit the field of in- 
vestigation relating to the signification of the Maya Codices. It may 
be that we shall never be able to read the Maya hieroglyphs ; but one 
thing is certain, it is better to be sure of your ground and to go a 
little way than to plunge rashly into a bog. 

Osage traditions, by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, pp. 377-397, fig. 389. 

Mr. Dorsey has the advantage over a great many of our philologists 
in that he is acquainted with the language about which he writes. 
The result of this familiarity has wrought a great change in our knowl- 
edge of aboriginal language, sociology, and religion. The plan of 
Mr. Dorsey has been to collect hundreds of stories from members of 
the Siouan stock and to compare them, to inquire minutely into the 
secret orders which traverse the totemic system in order to find the 
way out of matriarchy into patriarchy, and, finally, to connect the 
religious customs of the people with their social order. In each case 
the story is given in the original, with interlinear translation, and 
afterwards the story is printed in lines to correspond with the lines 
of the original text. 

It is shown clearly that the admission of the existence of secret 
orders or "Mysteries" was not in any case made until the narrator 
ascertained that Mr. Dorsey was already familiar with some of the 
secret rites ; and these admissions were always made in the absence 
of the interpreter. 

The Central Eskimo, by Dr. Franz Boas, pp. 399-675, figs. 
390-546, pi. ii-x. 

In the divisions of the Eskimo adopted by the National Museum 
the area explored by Doctor Boas is that numbered 3, familiar 
to the reader as the arena of Captain Hall's journey in 1860-1862, 
and bounded by Cumberland sound and Davis strait. 

Selecting a definite location in which the author has lived famil- 
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iarly with the natives for more than a year, his task is to place before 
the reader the distribution of tribes in Baffin land, West Hudson 
bay, Boothia Felix, Back river and Smith sound ; to trace the 
influence of geographical conditions and intercourse with the out- 
side world, and then to describe their daily life in hunting and fish- 
ing, manufacturing, traveling by land and by water, habitations, 
and clothing. After this the author devotes much space to that side 
of the Eskimo culture which has a great charm for him, namely, the 
social and religious life, the tales and traditions, their science and 
arts. Accompanying this paper is a glossary and an excellent bib- 
liography. 

For comparative purposes this ethnographic monograph leaves 
little to be desired. As soon as other areas can be similarly treated 
we shall have a body of material second to none in the world for 
comparative purposes. 

O. T. Mason. 



Twenty-second Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archceology and Ethnology. Vol. iv., No. 2. 

In the report of the curator the welcome announcement is made 
that a large wing 60 feet square has been added to the already 
crowded building, five stories high, having workshops and labora- 
tory, lecture-room and office in the lower stories, and exhibition 
space in the upper portions. ITie plan of arrangement for the ma- 
terial adapted is chorographic or ethnographic, the two methods not 
conflicting practically. The greatest importance is attached to ma- 
terial gathered under the supervision of the curator, and desultory 
specimens are used either to fill lacunae, where their function and 
locality may be ascertained, or they are made to illustrate subsidiary 
problems. 

During the year reported 2,107 entries were made in the catalogue, 
covering several thousand specimens. Among the specimens added 
were three crania of small size and remarkable form, which there is 
considerable evidence to show belonged to the palaeolithic people of 
New Jersey. 

On the Winthrop Branch of the Revere Beach and Lynn railroad, 
in the town of Winthrop, an old Indian burial place has been found, 
from which was taken an interesting cranium that had been covered 



